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Offender Types
Because offenders vary widely with respect to immediate offense and offense record, personality characteristics, and demographic variables, it is desirable to classify them with respect to the types of interventions that are most appropriate. Yet, despite nearly 40 years of effort, the development of typologies for the classification of offenders into mutually exclusive offender or offense types for the purpose of rehabilitation rather than for ease of institutional control has not progressed very far. This inability to classify offenders limits the efficacy of programs. Although an all-purpose, generalizable treatment typology may be impossible to devise, a more modest approach that seeks to match intervention programs with theoretically suggested target populations might be a step in the right direction. We call this the "template-matching technique." If only those individuals whose personal characteristics match the theoretically suggested criteria for participation are included in the program population, more intervention programs may be found to be measurably successful.
Timing
Two different but related dimensions of timing require consideration in determining the appropriateness of an intervention program. These are the relationship of the intervention to (1) the age of the individual and (2) the stage in the development of a criminal career at which the intervention takes place. The propensity to commit criminal acts varies with age. If the propensity for criminal behavior is related to human development, then susceptibility to correction and the nature of an individual's response are likely to be related to it, too.
In the health fields a distinction between primary, secondary, and tertiary forms of prevention is often made. Primary prevention involves attempts to prevent a disorder from occurring; secondary prevention seeks to identify and treat a disorder at the earliest possible moment; and tertiary prevention tries to limit the degree of disability or impairment. Although in criminal justice a distinction is made between prevention and rehabilitation in practice, a continuum of preventive efforts similar to that in the health field may be more useful for thinking about interventions and treatment strategies.
The question of the timing of interventions leads to a dilemma that i         needs to be explored: some theories of the causes of crime (e.g., the social
'         learning and control theories) suggest that it may be easier and more ef-!         fective to "nip in the bud" the undesirable behavior of young and/or first-f         time offenders. To ignore misbehavior may actually encourage it. But early intervention, in the absence of accurate predictive techniques, may,